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ment in a rapidly expanding society characterized by hundreds of overlapping political
jurisdictions and with no centralized educational authority.
In higher education, however, the result was quite different. Between the
mid-eighteenth and mid-nineteenth centuries a series of decisions was made in favor of
the private institutions that helped them maintain their predominance in American
higher education until well into the twentieth century. During the middle of the
eighteenth century the Great Awakening prompted the several Protestant denomina-
tions to set up colleges that would be supportive of their faiths and would aid the
training of ministers in their particular beliefs. Princeton was founded by the Presbyte-
rians of New Jersey in 1746, Kings College (Columbia) by the Anglicans of New York
in 1754, Brown by the Baptists of Rhode Island in 1764, Rutgers by the Dutch
Reformed of New Jersey in 1766, and Dartmouth by the Congregationalists of New
Hampshire in 1769. The College of Philadelphia, built upon Franklin's Academy, was
given a nondenominational charter in 1755. Together with Harvard, William and Mary,
and Yale, these colleges comprised the institutions of higher education founded in the
colonies before the Revolution.
With the surge of democratic ideals embodied in the Revolution, republican
arguments for a complete system of education under state control began to apply not
only to the lower schools but to a university at the top. Long suspicious of the closed
corporation as an engine of privilege, the democratic forces took what seemed to them
a logical step-namely, to transform the private and religous colleges into state and
secular institutions. On the whole, however, they successfully resisted several attempts
by the colonial legislatures to increase their control. An especially bitter struggle took
place in Connecticut as an outgrowth of the religious revivals and the antagonisms
between the "Old Lights" and the "New Lights." Yale College had remained staunchly
Calvinistic and conservative, whereas the New Ligiht forces felt that Yale should be
more responsive to the religious needs of the revivalistic groups, inasmuch as it
received public moneys paid by all groups alike. But President Thomas Clap won the
battle for the Old Lights, insisting that Yale was a private autonomous college and not
a public institution and therefore had the right to require strict religious discipline of
its students, no matter what religious views their parents might hold or from what
sources, public or private, the funds came.
If Virginia had followed Jefferson's lead in 1779, the College of William and
Mary might have become one of the earliest state universities, but the Church of
England successfully resisted the change. Indeed, the very first state university might
have been achieved in New York in the 1750s had the battle over the founding of
King's College turned out differently. Two factions were in conflict. One, representing
the Church of England and the Tory classes loyal to the crown, wanted the new
college to be Anglican and founded by royal charter. The other, representing dissent-
ing Presbyterian and democratic forces under the leadership of William Livingston,
wanted the college to be public, nonsectarian, and founded by enactment of the
colonial legislature. But the "church party" won the fight and the college became
King's College, the original name to be changed to Columbia only after the War of
Independence.